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Editor’s Note 


The Quincy Story is about parking in one of the nation’s What has been accomplished here is remarkable, but 
smaller cities, and what it accomplished. It is told with 
enthusiasm by two of Quincy’s leaders; one, the top public 
official of the city, the other a private businessman and a 
dean of the real estate profession in his native New Eng- the Quincy Story is repeated in urban U.S.A. (Article 
land. The results justify their enthusiasm. begins on page 4.) 


it is no more than can be done in many another city if 
the willing work and civic cooperation which went into 
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An Appraisal of Detroit 


In February, a Panel of the Central Business District Council of U.L.I. 
conducted a study of Downtown Detroit at the request of THE DETROIT NEWS, 
which sponsored the study as a public service and a contribution to the work 
of the Mayor’s Detroit of Tomorrow Committee. 

The Panel’s attention was concentrated on six major phases of the central 
city, namely: Detroit’s Economic Base and Prospects; the Specifics of the Cen- 
tral Business District: Off-Street Parking; Public Transit; Traffic and Express- 
ways; and the Impact of Suburban Shopping Centers. 

An outstanding Panel of Council members contributed five busy days and 
nights to an intensive analysis and evaluation of these problems and presented 
its findings and conclusions to the Sponsor and City Officials, including Mayor 
Albert E. Cobo. Panel members were: Clarence M. Turley of St. Louis, Chair- 
man; Warren L. Morris of Ostendorf-Morris Co., Cleveland, President of U.L.L; 
David D. Bohannon, President, David D. Bohannon Organization, San Mateo, 
Calif.; Randall H. Cooper, President, State Street Council, Chicago; Newton C. 
Farr, Consultant, Farr, Chinnock & Sampson, Chicago; Cyrus A. Hackstaff, 
President, The Frederick R. Ross Investment Co., Denver; Philip W. Kniskern, 
President, First Mortgage Corporation, Philadelphia; B. R. Sayer, Assistant 
Manager, Location Surveys—Research Division, The Austin Company, Cleve- 
land; Walter S. Schmidt, President, Fred’k A. Schmidt, Inc., Cincinnati; Larry 
Smith, President, Larry Smith & Company, Seattle; Roswell F. Thoma, Presi- 
dent, Niagara Frontier Transit System, Buffalo; and Richard S. Willis, 2nd Vice 
President, Real Estate & Mortgage Department, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston. 

During the week following the presentation of our findings, THE DETROIT 
NEWS carried a series of feature articles setting forth the major elements of the 
Panel’s conclusions. The opening statement of the Panel, carried in the News 
editorial columns of February 26 is worth repetition here: 

“Sixty years ago our nation was an agricultural one, with between 60 and 
70 per cent of its people living on farms or in the little rural villages and 
towns that served them. Today ours is an industrial economy, with between 
60 and 70 per cent of our families living in the orbit of cities. Industry requires 
the labor pools and the facilities offered those cities. 

“Thus we have established the pattern of our future American life—some 
30 per cent of our people working the land, the mines and the forests, the 
balance living in the orbit of cities. 

“They may be smaller cities, equal to meeting the demands of the plants 
they have, or great metropolitan areas, such as your own—a parent city, with 
residential villages and industry radiating some twenty to thirty miles from 
your city’s center. We can never have dispersion of industry or decentraliza- 
tion in the sense that industry will be far removed from the influence of cities 
or from the services they offer. 


Detroit Was Unique 


“Up to comparatively recent years, Detroit was unique amongst major 
American cities in the tremendous preponderance of industrial activity over 
other types of business effort. It was a one-industry town in the sense that it 
was so largely devoted to all phases of automotive production. 

“While this preponderance still maintains, its degree today is not nearly so 
marked as other cities become more and more industrialized. In Detroit 58 
per cent of its labor force works in manufacturing enterprises. The figures on 
some other cities are as follows: Cleveland 51; Buffalo 47; Cincinnati 45; Chi- 
cago and St. Louis 40; Baltimore 37; Boston 30; San Francisco 25. 

“Inasmuch as people must live in cities, it has become our obligation to see 
that they can live there pleasantly, as human beings should. Changed methods 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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DOWNTOWN DENVER STUDY 


Downtown Denver, Inc. is the Spon- 
sor for a panel study by U.L.I.’s Cen 


tral Business District Council. On 
April 27-30, a panel of ten Couneil 
members will conduct its study of 


downtown Denver by focusing on the 


particular problems the sponsoring 


group has asked the Council to ex- 


plore. 
Denver business leaders are plan- 
ning to fight economic blight in the 


heart of the city. By initiating the 
Council’s study in Denver, the spon- 
soring group later will devote its atten- 
tion to the problems of deterioration in 
the lower downtown area, traffic con- 
gestion and its related fields of mass 
transportation and parking, and the 
tax structure as it affects business de- 
velopment. 
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THE QUINCY STORY 
by 


Parker Webb 


William J. Deegan, Jr. 


Quincy City Manager, Quincy, Mass. 


The City of Quincy, now in its fourth 
century of existence, still retains mem- 
ories that recail the struggles and 
triumphs of our New England Pioneers. 
Two Presidents were born, lived and 
died in the City of Quincy—John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams. On 
Penn’s Hill in South Quincy, Abigail 
Adams with her John Quincy 
Adams, watched the smoke of burning 
Charleston, while listening to the roar 
of cannon at Bunker Hill, on June 17, 
1775. Quincy was the birthplace of 
John Hancock, President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence—t he 
World’s most famous signature, and the 
First Governor of Massachusetts. 

The first commercial railroad in 
America, built in 1826, ran from the 
West Quincy Quarries to the Nepon- 
set River, and carried over it the 
granite used to build Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

About 150 years later, Quincy, now 
a city of more than 80,000 people, and 
surrounded with a metropolitan pop- 
ulation of 300,000 faced 
critical problem. 


son 


was with a 


Population and Cars 


Quincy has always been the trad- 
ing and shopping center for the satel- 
lite towns of Norfolk County. With 


the tremendous growth in the num- 
ber and the use of automobiles, it 
early became apparent that Quincy 


must provide adequate customer park- 
ing in the downtown retail business 
area. The program had its inception 
in part when in 1931 the City Council 


of Quincy acquired a marshy area 


lying between the high-value down- 
town shopping _ district (Hancock 
Street), and the railroad right-of- 


way. A minimum of public funds was 
expended between 1931 and 1947. By 
1947, however, the City had _ pro- 
ceeded with the acquisition of the 
remainder of the land necessary to 
convert this marsh into an adequate 


parking area of about seven acres. 
This is the present West side park- 
ing area. 


The growing volume of retail trade, 
already developing in Quincy, quick- 
ly stimulated interest in proper plan- 
ning and development of this park- 
ing area. The City Council, in col- 
laboration with committees of the 
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and 


Chamber of Commerce and the mer- 
chants, determined that public inter- 
est would best be served by instal- 


ling off-street parking facilities as 
quickly as_ possible. 

By 1950 the work of land acquisi- 
tion, design and construction, had 


been completed, and a total of $822,- 


872 had been spent to provide 560 
metered parking spaces in a lighted 
and landscaped parking area. Every 


detail was carefully worked out. The 
area is black-topped, green-grassed, 
curb-stoned, electric- 


lighted and parking-metered, and al- 


ways maintained in immaculate con- 
dition. 

The results to the merchants and 
the general activity of the down- 


town area were quickly apparent 
Rental values on adjacent properties 
within walking distance of the park- 
ing area rose substantially, and sales 
activity increased beyond all expecta- 


tions. The stores reported increases 
of 50 to 80% in the dollar volume of 
sales per square foot of floor area. 


The number of employees more than 
doubled: from 82 to 167 in one store, 
and from 35 to 90 in yet another. 
One store reported an increase in 
personnel of 60%, and a 158% increase 
in sales. 


Business Increase 


Business by automobile customers 


had increased to such an extent by 
1952 that the parking area could not 
take care of all the traffic on busy 


A- 


Gays. 


This caused the City Council to re- 


examine the parking and _ shopping 
potential of downtown Quincy. li 


was promptly determined that the off- 
street parking facilities should be ex- 
panded as quickly as possible. The 
services of Ramp Buildings, Inc., a 
nationally known engineering firm in 
the field of parking, were retained 
for the preparation of a survey of 
the need and the development of 
additional parking space. 

As soon as the results of the sur- 
vey were known, the City at once 
acquired from the New Haven Rail- 
road a parcel of land lying directly 
north of the shopping district for an 
expenditure of $105,272. This pro- 
vided parking for another 134 cars. 


Realtor, Boston and Quincy, Mass. 


The City Council also exercised its 
right of eminent domain to acquire 
a companion area in the rear of the 
stores on the opposite side of Hancock 
Street. The East Side Parking Area re- 
quired the removal of 25 private homes, 
a Veterans Post, and three small busi- 
ness enterprises. This area, now com- 
pleted, cost approximately $914,500 and 
provides parking space for 550 auto- 
mobiles in a metered, lighted and land- 
scaped parking area similar to the first 
project. 

Almost immediatel upon the 
nouncement of the City’s intent to 
proceed with this major parking de- 
velopment on the easterly side of 
the shopping district, property owners 
and tenants announced plans for the 
expenditure of more than two million 
dollars for modernization, improve- 
ments and new construction. 


immediately an- 


Results 


The total cost of both parking areas 
was about $1,800,000. They are owned 


by the City of Quincy and were 
taken by eminent domain. Quincy is- 
sued 20-year bonds for this total 
amount, bearing interest at 1.6% per 
annum. The amount outstanding is 
now $1,600,000. 


The annual expense of these lots is 
as follows: 


Amortization $80,000 

Interest 27,000 

Administration 

(including lighting) 27,000 
Total $134,006 

In 1954 each parking meter re- 


turned an average of nearly $100, a 
total of $144,760 for the year. The 
charge is 5¢ for the first hour, 10¢ for 
two hours, with a two hour limit. In 
addition to the revenue from meters 
in the parking areas, Quincy took in 
last year, from 1,000 meters on the 
city streets, another $60,000, which is 
mostly net. 

Retail sales in Quincy increased 
from 37'2 million in 1940, to 114 
million in 1953. Assessments on busi- 
ness properties bordering on_ the 
parking areas have increased over 
$5,000,000 during the last five years, 
which has increased the City’s in- 
come about $250,000 per annum. 
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The entire program of trying to 
meet the needs for adequate off- 
street parking as a matter of conveni- 
ence to the citizens, has had many 
beneficial side effects, not the least of 
which has been the creation of an 
atmosphere that has attracted new 
residents, new commercial and retail 
establishments, and new industrial 
plants. More than 3,200 new job op- 
portunities have been developed in 
the last four years, and_ industrial 
payrolls have grown from _ $50,000,- 
000 to $140,000,000, and the annual 
per family income from $4,800 to 
$6,800. 

The increase in retail activity is also 
reflected in public transportation. 
Every weekday between 8 o'clock a. m. 
and 9 o’clock p. m., East Massachusetts 
buses make 410 stops at the central 
bus station in Quincy Square, deliver- 
ing hundreds of customers and em- 
ployees to the Quincy stores. 


Public vs. Private 


While it is argued by many that 
the problem of operating off-street 
parking is a function of private capi- 
tal, it is apparent from the experi- 
ence of Quincy that such would have 
been virtually impossible. Much of 
the property needed for off-street 
parking in the proper location could 
only have been acquired through the 
use of the municipal powers of emi- 
nent domain. Private capital could 
not within the economic limits pre- 
scribed by high land costs and low 
parking fees, have devoted as much 
of the total land area to beautifica- 
tion, nor could private capital have 
undertaken the necessary companion 
activities to re-align the traffic flow 
pattern to accomodate the increased 
vehicular volume generated by the 
parking area. 

Being municipally owned, the City 
can declare the parking areas to be 
a part of the public way system, 
which permits the investment of park- 
ing regulations by the uniformed 
police forces. The areas are supervised 
and maintained by the same forces 
and in the same manner as all pub- 
lic areas. 

The alert retailers of Quincy, by 
dynamic group action, and with the 
aid of local government and a strong 
local newspaper, have kept pace with 
the changes in shopping habits. It 
is worth noting that annual retail 
sales amounting to $60,000,000, or 52% 
of the total, came from the cities 
and towns outside of Quincy. 

The large chains have outstanding 
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units in Quincy. Kresge, Woolworth, 
Lerners, Sears-Roebuck, Touraine, Bell 
Shops, Gilchrist, Paine Furniture Co. 
and Raymond’s have cooperated 100% 
with the local merchants in goodwill 
programs and sales promotion. 

Quincy shoppers are well served by 
5 splendid super markets; First Na- 
tional, Stop and Shop, Elm Farm, A and 
P, and a new Supreme Market now un- 
der construction. 

All of the retail establishments on 
the main stem (Hancock Street) go 
through to the parking area in the 
rear, and their store fronts on the 
parking area are just as good, or 
better, than those on Hancock Street: 
several even use a “parkingway” 
address. 


Testimonials 


Three nationally known chain store 
executives recently commented as fol- 
lows:—-F. P. Williams, President of 
S. S. Kresge’s 622 stores stated: — 
“Quincy’s municipal parking areas are 
the best in the country for a city 
its size. Old _ established business 
centers are destined for stagnation 
unless adequate parking is provided 
for the shoppers on wheels”. 

Fowler B. McConnell, President of 
Sears-Roebuck & Company made the 
following comment: “Sears’ Quincy 
store is very fortunate to be located 
in a city that has the type of park- 
ing that has been so_ successfully 
sponsored by Quincy’s municipal gov- 
ernment, the Quincy Chamber of 
Commerce, and the citizens”. 

Twenty-five years ago a young man 
opened a restaurant in his native 
City of Quincy. Today his nation- 
wide chain is a national landmark. 
Howard Johnson says:—‘The City of 
Quincy has demonstrated how its 
downtown business section may be 
maintained and even improved by 
adequate parking facilities.” 

A survey of retail distribution in 
Quincy last year by the College of 
Business Administration of Boston 
University and the Boston Herald, 
concluded with this statement: “With 
customer convenience its constant 
policy, Quincy has been able to stave 
off the problems that have beset many 
other areas of this type. Quincy is 
now probably the least vulnerable to 
present or future controlled shopping 
center competition.” 


Conclusion 


Quincy’s Parking Program has:— 
1—Preserved the taxpaying ability 
of the high-value business district. 


2—Stimulated and provided added 
employment for our people. 

3—Increased the attractiveness of 
our community to shoppers, new busi- 
ness, industry and homes. 

4—Relieved traffic congestion on 
our main thoroughfares, and speeded 
up the flow of commercial traffic nor- 
mally passing through and over the 
downtown street system. 

5—Assisted materially in balancing 
the economy of the community, and 
in so doing has produced a recog- 
nizable spirit of community unity 
and civic pride, which has reflected 
itself in virtually every other com- 
munity activity. 

6—Served as the basis for progres- 
sive cooperation endeavor between its 
municipal government and_ other 
segments of community life. This 
progressiveness, economic _ stability, 
relief from congestion and strangu- 
lation, and continued growth, has in- 
creased the credit rating of the mu- 
nicipality to such an extent that it 
has reduced the unit cost of govern- 
ment and taxation. 

7—Increased the City’s ability to 
pay, which has permitted it to ex- 
pand its public services to more near- 
ly meet the needs and wishes of a 
growing community. 

8—Best of all, it has not cost any- 
body a dime. 


AN APPRAISAL OF DETROIT 


(Continued from Page 2) 


of transportation have enabled us to 
move outwards, and by this means, 
secure amenities not possible in con- 
gested sections. However, the central 
city always will remain the hub. We 
must have energetic campaigns within 
all of our communities to restore and 
rejuvenate these older sections. 

“Nothing is so important to the 
future growth and continuing well- 
being of the metropolitan area as an 
active, convenient, functional and at- 
tractive central business district. It 
should be the focal point of community 
life because it is the one spot of most 
easy access to the metropolitan area as 
a whole. That district expresses the 
city personality and by it the city is 
judged and evaluated, not only by the 
visitors to it, who frequently see little 
else, but also by the citizens them- 
selves. 

Community Interest 

“In addition to these facts, the cen- 

tral business district, if the values 
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within it are kept sound, makes a great 
contribution—subsidy it might be 
called—to the operation of the whole 
community through its large tax rolls. 
Thus it is a matter of community in- 
terest on many counts to see it kept 
vigorous and healthy. 

“Without a strong parent city, the 
surrounding villages and towns would 
wither. The vigor of that parent city 
is the force that pulses life blood to a 
wide peripheral area. It supplies one 
after another facility needed by sur- 
rounding communities. Those com- 
munities are there because of it. 

“This brings into focus the common 
interest of the whole metropolitan area 
and the cooperative action that should 
exist between its many self-governing 
units and the parent city. 

“The smaller town or village usually 
desires certain self-governance, so we 
do not necessarily urge annexation as 
the only solution for the duplications 
and undue expense that exists in the 
rendering of service. But we do urge 
intensive study and vigorous action in 
solving this vexatious problem. 


An Example 


“Greater Cincinnati, one-third your 
size, has in its metropolitan area, these 
governmental units: Eleven cities, 26 
villages, 12 townships, major 
school districts, 26 general school dis- 
tricts (villages and rural), six adminis- 
trative set-ups for boards of health 
and 45 fire departments, none able to 
cope with a major conflagration and 
when one does occur, requiring the 
help of the parent city. 

“To force this situation to continue, 
as the legislatures of many states do, 
by refusal to enact proper enabling 
laws, is little short of a public scandal.” 

A limited number of copies of the 


Tnctitita’c 
anstitute s 


seven 


report on Downtown Detroit 
will shortly be available to Institute 
members and others interested in cen- 
tral city problems at $4.00 per copy, 
which covers cost of printing. 


Have you ordered your copy? 
THE CITY FIGHTS BACK 


Based upon data gathered by the 
Central Business District Counc] 
and edited by Hal Burton. 


Price—$5.00; $4.50 to ULI mem 
bers. Special discounts for quan- 
tities of 5 or more. The solution 
to your BUSINESS GIFT prob- 
lem. 
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In Print 


Organized Industrial Districts—A Tool 
for Community Development. Theodore 
K. Pasma, Area Development Division, 

U.S. Dept. of Commerce. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1954. 112 pp., illus., maps, plans. 
65 cents. 

In 1952, ULI published its pioneer 
bulletin on the industrial district. That 
publication furnished the first compre- 
hensive description of the organization 
and advantage of the planned indus- 
trial district. With this new bulletin 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
the published material available for 
general understanding of this type of 
industrial area has been broadened and 
deepened. Included here are the de- 
tails for the community in its provid- 
ing for this particular land use. ULI's 
bulletin covered the community aspect 
but paid special attention to the role of 
the developer. 

In his bulletin, based on information 
from the national survey conducted by 
the Area Development Division of the 
Commerce Department, from develop- 
ers’ experience and from certain in- 
spections, Mr. Pasma covers details that 
must be considered by a community in 
establishing an organized industrial 
district. 

Of great value to the literature on 
the industrial district are this report’s 
principal conclusions: Comprehensive 
land use planning is essential; the 
main function is providing good loca- 
tion, facilities, and services; a ‘“pack- 
age plan” for services should be ex- 
plored; tests for successful develop- 
ment are stringent; many small ccm- 
munities can develop industrial dis- 
tricts; such districts need _ control 
through restrictions; suitable location 
depends on basic factors of transporta- 
tion and marketing facilities, utilities, 
and favorable taxes; a well-designed 
tract layout is important; development 
costs run high; parking requirements 
demand more attention; promotional 
effort is needed. 


Small Homes and Community Growth. 
Beldon H. Schaffer, Institute of Public 
Service, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. September 1954. 
20 pp. mimeo. 25 cents. 


Whether small low-cost houses sell- 
ing for less than $14,000 are assets or 
liabilities to communities has been in- 
vestigated in this report. In the three 
suburban Connecticut towns used as 
samples for this case study, the survey 
found that property taxes paid by own- 
ers of such homes were not adequate to 


pay for the governmental services that 
they receive in return. As has been 
suspected and proved elsewhere, the 
deficit is made up from taxes on higher 
valuation residential property and on 
business and industrial property. In 
fairness to the low-cost home, the re- 
port finds, however, that these homes 
stimulate retail business and increase 
the industrial potential of the com- 
munity. The report also finds that one 
reason for the tax revenue deficit is at- 
tributable to the low ratio of assess- 
ment to market value in use by the 
particular communities. 


“A Comparative Study of Nine Central 
Business Districts’ by Raymond E. 
Murphy and J. E. Vance, Jr. Economic 
Geography, Vol. 30, No. 4. October, 
1954. pp. 301-336. $1.75 the current 
issue. 

In its recent studies, ULI’s Central 
Business District Council has found 
that a CBD has a function to perform 
as the heart of a metropolitan area. 
Within the limitations of fhe case study 
reported on in this article, many of the 
authors’ findings coincide with those of 
the Council. This study is part of a 
series of three articles presenting re- 
sults of a research project supported by 
the Geography Branch of the Office of 
Naval Research at Clark University. 
The classification of land uses in the 
CBD reported here is a useful tabula- 
tion for analyzing the central area’s 
functional position. Other findings 
have significant bearing upon evalua- 
tions against which to measure the de- 
gree of this function. This research is 
a worthwhile study of urban geography ~ 


Urban Land Problems and Policies. 
Bulletin 7. Housing and Town and 
Country Planning. United Nations, 
N.Y. 1953. 182 pp. $1.75 (Columbie 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y., official distribution 
agent). 


Information presented in this United 
Nations publication gives the nature of 
urban land problems and policies in 


many different countries. The citations 
demonstrate how governments have 
applied their sovereign powers to the 
improvement of urban environment. 
The study reveals that governments 
have powers to deal with problems of 
urban land use and that they apply 
them. It also reveals many common 
elements in land use and tenure and 
the striking similarity in the essential 
exercise of governmental power. The 
bulletin is helpful to anyone studying 
housing and community problems. 
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